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On the cover: 


Members of the A.R.L.’s canine 
committee bone up on plans for 
National Dog Week — September 
22-28. Scamp, Uppy and Mr. Bo- 
jangles (| to r) all are shelter 
alumni who were adopted by 
League staff members. The trio 
reports to work daily at League 
headquarters. 
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from the editor’s desk 


The Not So Good Old Days 


Time marches on — but not necessarily in the right direction! 

In the annals of the fight for humane treatment of animals in motion pictures you might say it is 
now 1974 going on 1938. That was the year a horse was killed jumping off a cliff for a scene in the 
movie “Jesse James.” Resulting public outcry and pressure from The American Humane 
Association led to passage in 1940 of a resolution by the Motion Picture Producers Association 
condemning cruelty to animals in filmmaking and requiring members to invite an A.H.A. 
representative to supervise scenes involving animals. 

Thus began what has been described as the golden age of humane treatment of animals in films, 
a happy period that ended abruptly in the late ‘60s with a code change that eliminated the 
requirement for an A.H.A. representative and also dropped the existing ban on tripping horses. 

Upgrading the caliber of what is now purely voluntary cooperation on the part of film and 
television producers will be one of the major concerns at The American Humane Association’s 98th 
Annual Meeting which will be held here in Boston October 13-17. Today, as in 1938, humane 
treatment of animals is again precariously dependent upon the good will of the individual producer. 
Under this system, animals have been killed in such recent movies as “Patton,” ‘Pat Garrett & Billy 
the Kid,” “American Wilderness” and other films, all rated Unacceptable by the A.H.A. Cooperative 
programs and the A.H.A.’s continued film supervision and film rating classification are now the 
animals’ only voice on the movie lot, and delegates to the coming meeting will explore new ways to 
strengthen that voice. 

Child protection, humane education programs, animal control and humane legislation are among 
the other vital issues to be discussed at the meeting, the theme of which is ‘’Kindness Uplifts the 
World,”’ the motto of our League’s founder, Anna Harris Smith. Let us hope that this thought may 
serve as a beacon to lead us out of the violent past and into a humane future. 


Corbt. £. VSuthuh 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


Kindness 


By Richard W. Bryant 


Could the millions of dollars spent each year to rescue 
maltreated pets, prosecute violators of humane laws, and 
investigate cruelty to domestic animals, wildlife and 
livestock be put to better use? 

We think so. And so do other animal protection 
agencies, educators, 4-H groups, scout troops, colleges, 
and community organizations throughout the country 
which are increasingly concentrating their efforts on the 
prevention rather than the punishment of cruelty. 

Love is based on knowledge and understanding. A 
child who learns to know animals is likely to develop into 
an adult who will treat them humanely. Recognizing this 
long-term impact of its humane education activities, the 
League has this year expanded its Animal Friends 
Summer School program in Cataumet, Cape Cod, to 
reach more children than ever before in its twenty-five 
year history. 

This summer nearly 400 youngsters — ranging from 
inner Boston residents, to year-round Cape inhabitants 
and vacationers from other states and countries — got 
together at the only summer school of its kind in the 


country to learn to care for and appreciate animals. The. 


school is operated by the League as trustee of the 
Baxendale Memorial Foundation, established for the 
promotion of humane education. 

Summer school days are spent with pigs, chickens, a 
cow, horses, dogs, cats, sheep and other animals. All of 
them, noted reporter Paul J. Deveney in a Boston 
Globe article, “are willing to be pushed and pulled, 
washed five times a day and overfed to delight and teach 
a group of fascinated youngsters.” 


(continued on page 6) 


Mr. Bryant is director of information and education at 
the League and head of the summer school program. 
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Milk breaks are fun for all the campers 


— even the fourfooted ones! 


Girls (at top) learn how their garden 


grows while (bottom) counselor helps 
a young baseball fan learn new wood- Gregarious goats enjoy being brushed and cuddled (middle) but cow 


working skills. (below) appears a little camera-shy. 


John Norton, director of livestock conservation, 
talks horse sense to a group in the farm animal 
program. 


Campers (above) get pet care pointers from coun- 
selor Cindy Beal while girl at right finds the easiest 
way to lead a sheep is to carry it! 


Summer School (continued) 


Nature walks, ecology demonstrations and marsh life 
demonstrations introduce children to the plant and 
animal world, while courses in crafts, wood-working, 
photography and other subjects provide them with new 
skills. Their horizons are also expanded through meeting 
guest lecturers from all walks of life: a marine biologist, 
an ornithologist, a park naturalist, a veterinarian, a 
blacksmith, a humane agent and a zookeeper are among 
those who gave demonstrations this summer. 

A New Experience for City Kids 

The traditional summer school program for local area 
youngsters consists of a three-week course of half-day 
sessions, offered twice each summer. This year, however, 
the League inaugurated a new program designed to 
make country life available to inner city youngsters. 

Some 50 elementary and junior high school students 
representing four schools in Boston’s South End were 
brought by bus to and from the Cape each day for a week 
of new experiences. For most of his friends, one student 
said, it was the first time in their lives they had actually 
seen many of the common farm animals. 

In view of the success of the program, the League 
hopes to expand this activity next summer. But humane 
organizations alone cannot fulfill the tremendous need for 
humane education programs. Only by stimulating the 
interest and cooperation of school administrators, 
educators, Summer camp directors, and parks and 
recreation directors can we offer all children an oppor- 
tunity for exposure to animals and nature, thereby 
fostering generations of people who love and respect 
animals and, in turn, their fellow man. 


Cape 
Shelter 
Expands 


Sand dunes, salt sea air and the annual influx of 
summer visitors they draw add up to heavy demands on 
the services of the League’s Cape Cod Branch. But the 
addition this summer of a new 20 by 28 foot wing 
complete with 12 outside runs, split-level shelves and 
tree trunks will double the shelter’s holding capacity for 
dogs and help branch manager Don Westover improve on 
some already-impressive service statistics. 

Last year, for example, a high 70% of all dogs handled, 
including those given up by their owners, were returned 
to owners or placed in new homes. Even more im- 
pressive, out of 1,145 stray dogs brought in to the Cape 
Cod shelter, 91% were returned or adopted. 

Located in Brewster, Mass., the Cape Cod branch 
serves as the pound for every town on the lower Cape 
except Eastham and, in addition, is dog officer for 
Chatham, Brewster and Orleans. As might be expected, 
their busiest time is the six-month spring and summer 
period which begins with the appearance of raccoons and 
other non-paying guests in cottages that have been 
closed up all winter and ends with the sad duty of 
collecting pets abandoned by people returning to the city 
on Labor Day. 

The League's activities on Cape Cod began with the 
appointment of a part-time agent in 1921 and developed 
into a major effort in the early 1930s when two full-time 
agents were appointed. Don Westover began his 18 
years of service with the League in 1956 when he was 
appointed manager of the new Captain Joseph R. Atkins 
and Mattie W. Atkins Animal Shelter in Provincetown. In 
response to the need for a more centralized location, 
shelter facilities and name were transferred to Brewster 
in 1967. 

Westover, together with his wife Isabel and assistant 
manager, Greig Johnson, provide a range of services 
which include animal control, inspection and investiga- 
tion, rescue work, lost and found, adoption as well as an 
extensive humane education program. 


Don Westover reviews Cape expansion plans. . _ 


In addition to sponsoring annual pet shows at elemen- 
tary schools on the Cape and at the Barnstable County 
Fair, the Cape Cod Branch also gets the story of kindness 
across to a large audience through weekly radio broad- 
casts on WVLC-AM and FM, devoted to pet care advice, 
anecdotes about animals, A.H.A. film classification 
ratings and other items of interest to animal lovers. The 
League also participates with the radio station in the daily 
broadcast of the A.H.A. sponsored Pet Patrol an- 
nouncements of lost and found animals. 

A low return rate on adoptions, a high rating of 
cleanliness by the local board of health, the personal 
endorsement of expansion plans by the shelter’s 
neighbors and heartwarming reports that ‘‘people are 
talking about the good work we do,” back up Westover’s 
conviction that the shelter is one of the finest in the 
country. “Around here,” one Brewster resident remarked, 
“people are not very upset when their pet winds up in the 
pound.” And if this statement is a mixed blessing when it 
comes to enforcing local leash laws, it is still a fine tribute 
to the cleanliness and attractiveness of both shelter and 
grounds, and the personal concern exhibited by the staff 
for every animal sheltered there. 


Nasne 


DONALD 
D WESTOVER 


Keko thekitten won a blue ribbon, Boots the bunny 
was runner-up to Rosemary the guinea pig and her eight 
children, and Buffy, the best tailwagger, temporarily 
forgot his title in a barking bout with a canine contender. 

The occasion was the League’s annual pet show, 
August 3rd, in North Falmouth where over 200 children 
proudly paraded their pets, confident that each one was a 
prizewinner. In the difficult process of selecting blue and 
red ribbon winners, judges Earl Wentzel and Don 
Westover considered the condition of the pet and how 
well it was cared for, in addition to general appearance 
and temperament. Encouraging pride of ownership, 
and the sense of responsibility that goes hand in hand 
with the right kind of pride, is one of the less obvious but 
most significant goals of the annual event. “The best way 
to demonstrate love for a pet is to take proper care of it” 
is the message of the day, and the pets whose young 
owners learn this lesson are automatically winners, 
whether they sport a blue ribbon or not. 


Joe Marzot’s cat Curious Yellow has something to yowl 
about — the Best of Show Award. 


Buffy, the Best Tailwagger, relaxes with owner Debbie 
Clay. 


Elizabeth Dubuque with some of Rosemary's babies, top 
prize-winners in the miscellaneous category. 


Kevin Oldham’s husky pup Mishka won a second prize 
ribbon. 


Billy Nealson displays red ribbon won by banty hens. 


Blossom the bassett was only second best but she’s tops 
with owner Paul Woronicz. 


Judges Don Westover and Earl Wentzel pose with top win- 
ners (1 to r): Ringer, 1st runner-up, with owner Lauren Trot- 
ter; 2nd runner-up, Tammy, with Jean Higgins; and Best of 
Show pet, Joe Marzot’s Curious Yellow. 


John Noyes and April, who won 2nd prize for Best Tail- 
wagger. 


Keko the blue ribbon kitten with owner Adrea Bowin. 
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Watchdog — 


Or 


Weapon ? 


A precedent-setting ruling by the Massachusetts 
Appeals Court this August has far-reaching implications 
for anyone who has ever considered purchasing a guard 
or attack dog for property protection or personal security. 

In response to the appeal of a man who had been 
convicted of entering a house and committing assault 
while armed with dangerous weapons — in this case a 
knife and a medium sized German shepherd — the court 


Dog 


Obedience 


Classes 


Six-week courses in basic dog 
obedience training will begin at the 
League in the Fall. Dogs six months 
and older can be enrolled for les- 
sons in sitting, staying, walking at 
the side on a leash, coming when 
called and generally behaving like 
a well-mannered pet. 

For information on these classes, 
call or write the A.R.L., P.O. Box 
265, Boston, Mass. 02117; Tel: 
426-9170. 


ruled that ‘’a dog can be a dangerous weapon within the 
meaning of Massachusetts law.” 

The court further stated: ‘There can be little doubt 
that a dog used for the purpose of intimidation or attack 
falls within this definition.” 

The League has become involved in several similar 
episodes where dogs have been used for muggings, 
assaults and other illegal purposes. In one such case, two 
youths used dogs to terrorize passengers on an MBTA 
bus. The quick-thinking driver piloted the entire busload 
directly into the nearest police station where dogs and 
youths were locked up together in one cell. 

Unfortunately the dogs were now in such an excited 
state that police had to summon League agents to 
separate animals and alleged owners. Upon investigation 
the League found that one of the ‘dangerous weapons” 
was a lost pet. When his owner arrived to claim him he 
extended a docile paw in recognition and trotted home, 
his career in crime ended. The other dog was subse- 
quently given out for adoption and also turned out to be a 
good pet with even disposition. The youths were con- 
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victed of assault and battery, but the charges of using 
dangerous weapons were dropped because of lack of 
precedent at the time. 

In this case the dogs were not trained guard or attack 
dogs, but were used as such. There are many ways of 
making normal dogs, of any breed, appear and act 
vicious, including maltreatment, starvation, excessive 
teasing and confinement. 

With rising crime rates in the city, many private 
citizens are seeking dogs as protection. A glance through 
the yellow pages show how easily guard or attack dogs 
can be purchased for legal or illegal uses. Arthur Slade, 
director of operations at the League, offers the following 
advice to anyone considering acquiring a dog for protec- 
tion purposes: 

e First of all, what are your reasons for getting the 
dog? Do you really need a trained guard dog or will a 
watch dog fill your needs? For most private citizens, a 
nice big dog who is obedience trained and will bark and 
frighten away intruders is infinitely preferable to a guard 
dog. 

e A properly trained guard dog — like those employed 
by the police or K-9 corps — can be effectively employed 
to guard businesses, warehouses, or work with armed 
guards through a detective agency. But even a wel/- 
trained guard dog in a home is the same as having a gun 
in the house. Do you really want a dangerous weapon in 
your home? 

e If the dog has only been partially trained, or trained 
by a novice, he will be untrustworthy. Under the law, an 
owner is held responsible for any damage done by an 
attacking dog. 

¢ If, despite these cautions, you are still determined to 
acquire a trained guard dog, make exhaustive inquiries to 
be sure the trainer who leases or sells the dogs is 
reputable. A good trainer is highly selective and will use 
only dogs of a certain age, size and good temperament. A 
disreputable trainer will take vicious dogs, ones with a 
reputation for biting, and offer them for sale after 
inadequate and superficial training. Well trained dogs are 
expensive — as high as $600-$1,000 — but high cost 
alone is not necessarily a guarantee of quality. 

Finally, it should be noted that the League will not give 
out any animal for adoption that is intended solely for use 
as a guard dog. All dogs adopted from the League leave 
with the assurance that they will have a place in a home, 
as a well-loved pet rather than a watchdog or weapon. 


VISIT THE 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON 
EXHIBITS AT THE 


BIG on ed 


Eastern States Exposition 


September 14-23 


Farmarama Building 
¢ Meat Information Center — N.E. Livestock 


Conservation Inc.'s award-winning consumer 
education display. 


¢ A.R.L. Marionette performances daily with 
puppeteers Karen Karten and Judy Klein. 


¢ Humane education display and literature. 
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BURLINGTON 
MALL 


September 23-28 
National Dog Week 


e A.R.L. exhibit includes animal photo contest 
winners, pet care information corner, ambu- 
lance and literature. 


¢ Other groups will demonstrate dog grooming, 
dog training, breeding information and many 
other topics of interest to dog owners and 
dog lovers. 


Sponsored by the Concord Dog Training Club 
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Countess 


Judy 


Toodles 


Mutts of 
Distinction 


Countess was found wandering the streets of New 
York City as a stray. With love, understanding and 
training, she developed into a leading dog model whose 
credits include ballet, stage and television. 

Toodles, a mixed _ terrier-poodle, was adopted 
from a humane society shelter at the age of six months. 
Now one and a half years of age, she has appeared 
in television commercials and magazines and recently 
co-starred with Robert Redford and Mia Farrow in 
The Great Gatsby. 

Judy is also part terrier, part poodle and all ham 
as she poses in costume for her role as a pirate’s dog 
in a Broadway musical. 

These and other mongrels that have traveled the 
road from streets to stardom are featured in a new book 
devoted exclusively to the successful training and 


care of the mixed-breed dog: Underdog: Training the 


Mutt, Mongrel _and Mixed Breed at Home (Stein and 
Day, $7.95). 


Authors Mordecai Siegal and Matthew Margolis 
have written this book in praise of the dog in the street, 
the canine silent majority. Though there are an estimated 
31 million mongrels in the U.S. alone compared to a 
little over one million registered purebred dogs, most 
dog training manuals base advice on the behavioral 
characteristics of particular breeds. Underdog offers 
specific training techniques for the more unpredictable 
mixed breeds, as well as a special temperament test 
that any owner can use to determine the personality 
traits of his dog (shy, stubborn, aggressive, etc.) and 
thereby choose the appropriate training method. 

In addition to showing that “underdogs” can be 
top dogs with the right care and training, the book 
offers some sound reasons for adopting a homeless 
“mutt”, including cost and health. A dog acquired 
from an animal shelter, they note, is usually as sound 
and healthy as any dog can be, in addition to being 
inexpensive. They also cite a scientific study of longevity 
in which 59.6% of the dogs that lived past seventeen 
years of age were mutts while only 38.1% were 
purebreds. 

Not every mongrel will become a star, but for those 
who want to enjoy a cheerful companion, a playmate 
and a loving pal, the authors note, the common dog 
will do every bit as well as the common man. 


International Meeting Focuses 
On Animal Protection 


International cooperation in animal protection took a 
noteworthy step forward with the passage of several 
resolutions at the Joint Animal Protection Conference 
held recently in Oslo, Norway. Animal Rescue League 
President Dr. Carlton Buttrick represented the League at 
the conference, which was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of Animals and the 
Foreningen til Dyrenes Beskyttelse. 
Delegates to the conference resolved to: 


e Protect migrating birds from naturel and man-made 
dangers by reminding those countries through which the 
birds pass of their responsibilities to wild birds which are 
normally protected in their country of origin. 


e Urge national kennel clubs to alter their rules so that 
dogs which have suffered any form of cosmetic surgical 
interference (ear clipping, tail bobbing, etc.) would be 
disqualified from competition. 


e Work for more effective control measures and 
sanctions which would make oil pollution unprofitable. 


¢ Recommend that appropriate government agencies 
re-examine intensive methods of animal husbandry with 
the object of developing better controls and modifying 
existing practices. 


¢ Recommend that the Greenland Right Whale (a rare 
species found only in certain Artic areas) be fully 
protected in all areas at all times by all persons. This 
species is now protected by the International Whaling 
Commission, but local populations are permitted to hunt 
it using inhumane hand killing methods. 


John Walsh holds an anteater which has been rescued and 


is about to be released on the mainland. 


League Honors Walsh 
At Burgess Centennial 


A special Award of Honor was presented by the 
League to John Walsh, field officer of the International 
Society for the Protection of Animals, wildlife conser- 
vationist and host of ‘Walsh's Animals,’’ televised 
nationally on the educational T.V. network. Given for 
Walsh’s “devoted interest and outstanding efforts in 
wildlife conservation,’ the Award was presented by Dr. 
Carlton Buttrick at the Thornton W. Burgess Centennial 
Celebration, August 10, in Sandwich, Mass. lan 
Andersen, a Boston based ISPA field officer, accepted for 
Walsh, who was in Surinam, South America. 

The League also sponsored a pet show August 8th 
which opened the three-day Burgess Centennial celebra- 
tion, held at the birthplace of the late children’s author 
and naturalist who would have celebrated his 100th 
birthday this year. A special award was presented to Dr. 
Buttrick, expressing the appreciation of ‘Peter Rabbit and 
his friends” for the League’s participation in the Centen- 
nial celebration. 


N EWS F R O N T (Continued) 


Canine Commuters 
Win People Privileges 


Tails are wagging in Stockholm, where Swedish 
commuters have long enjoyed the use of low-cost 
monthly commuter cards for bus, subway and trains but 
pets who often accompany commuters in this nation of 
dog-lovers have been hit with full fare, sometimes as high 
as five times that of their owners. Appeals by the 
Swedish Kennel Club, however, have finally obtained 
equal rights for four-footed commuters, who are now 
eligible for their own travel cards at a cost of $12 a 
month (50 crowns), same as their owners’. 


League Director Named To 
Livestock Board 


The League’s director of livestock conservation, John 
S. Norton, has been elected to the board of directors of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., a national organization 
which promotes livestock health safety in all 50 states. In 
connection with his new appointment, Norton par- 
ticipated in the semi-annual meeting of LCI’s board of 
directors in Denver, Colo., July 31-August 1. He also 
serves as field director for New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. 


Baltic Seals 
Face New Dangers 


With seal hunting restricted, Baltic seals now face a 
new threat from chemical waste discharges which inter- 
fere with a natural defense mechanism which normally 
holds a fertilized egg in suspension for several months 
before it can enter the womb to begin development. In 
this way baby seals are able to emerge in early spring 
with a good chance of survival. But DDT and other chem- 
icals appear to be interrupting the defense mechanism 
and causing baby seals to be born too early for survival. 


To combat this new threat the Baltic nations have 
signed an agreement to limit pollution throughout the 
waters of the Baltic Sea in the hopes that joint environ- 
mental action will enable the seals to hold their own. 
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Children’s Library 
A Pet Memorial 
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BUTTERCUP 
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Book browsing in the library at the Animal Friends 
Summer School in Cataumet, the youngster above ex- 
amines part of a collection of books on animals and na- 
ture donated to the League by Allen B. Rider, Jr., a 
member of the board of directors. 


A wooden oar (below), handpainted by one of the 
campers and mounted on the Library door, designates 
the room as the Buttercup Memorial Library, in memory 
of Mr. Rider's deceased dog. 


““Apple’s Way” 
Is AHA Way 


A print of an episode of the popular television pro- 
gram, “Apple's Way’ recently was presented by the 
producer to The American Humane Association and will 
be shown during AHA’‘s annual meeting, Oct. 13-17, in 
Boston. 

In the episode, titled “The Zoo”, the Apple family 
rescues animals from a roadside zoo, nurses them back 
to health but realizes they cannot care for them. When 
the local zoo facilities are found inadequate, the family 
spearheads an improvement project. 


Everyone's Coming to the Animal Rescue League of Boston's 


ANNU 


League Headquarters ® Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 
Thursday, November 7, 1974 ¢ 10A.M. to 4 P.M. 


You can help by sending contributions of money or by donating articles 
with sales appeal — food, stationery, household supplies, pet acces- 
sories, china, jewelry, knicknacks or other gift items. 


Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
10 Chandler Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, or 
inquire about our collection service. Tel. 426-9170. 


Need For Bequests 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel realism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your will, please 
remember that the corporate title of our society is “Animal 
Rescue League of Boston”, that it was incorporated in 
1899, and has no connection with any other similar society. 


Form of Bequest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, the sum 
of _____———sodollars (or if property, describe the 
property). The League’s Address is: 10 Chandler Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 


Announcing The Availability 
of 


“Horsemanship In Pictures”’ 


by Susan Harris 


AN EDUCATIONAL HANDBOOK FOR 
RIDERS & INSTRUCTORS WITH 
VISUAL AND WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS 
OF ALL ASPECTS OF HORSEMANSHIP, 
EXCELLENT IN ITS SCOPE. 


$3.50 p.p. From 
NEW ENGLAND LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION 
BOX 265, BOSTON, MASS. 
* INQUIRE ABOUT BULK ORDERS 


Know where | spent last weekend? 
Locked up in the pound like a common 
criminal. 


I’m not blaming the dog catcher, under- 
stand. He was just doing his job. But it 
really wasn’t my fault either. 


| mean... when your owners don’t 
bother to get you a license tag ... and 
when they let you run around town on 
the loose ... well, what’s a poor basset 
to do? 


| know my people like me a lot. They 
probably even love me. But | wish they’d 
take better care of me. 


| wish they’d treat me like a pet. 


e Obey leash and license laws 


e Protect your pet’s health with 
the necessary vaccinations 


e Spay or neuter to help combat 
the pet population explosion 


These reminders are brought to you by the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, now celebrating its seventy-fifth year of service to our animal friends. 
Mea he ta oe 


